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MARTICLE L 


MENTALITY AS CONNECTED WITH ORGANIZATION ; OR, AS INFLUENCED AND 
INDICATED BY PHYSIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS. NO. III. 


In No. 1, of this series, p. 33 of this volume, will be found the 
general doctrine, that mental manifestation is as the organiza- 
tion, and that the latter is indicated by sHare—that coarseness 
of texture indicates coarseness of feeling, whilst delicacy and 
susceptibility of mind are accompanied by a fine organization ; 
and that a fine organization is accompanied by a fineness of 
ouTLINE or shape; and vive versa of coarseness of texture and 
configuration. This law is both fundamental and universal, and 
lies at the basis of all phrenological and physiological signs of 
character ; nor will any reflecting mind call in question the gene- 
ral ract of a relation between shape andcharacter. That, how- 
ever, both the universality and application of this law may be 
more fully understood, and its correctness as a guide to charac- 
ter more fully appreciated, observe the fact in its widest range, 
namely, in the fact that trees have one general resemblance to 
each other, and a general difference from every thing else—all 
having roots, a trunk, branches, foliage, at the same time that 
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different kinds of trees differ in minor matters from each other, 
and yet those that are most alike in character, most closely re- 
semble each other in shape ; that water bears a general resem- 
blance to water all over the globe ; and thus of apples, thorn and 
crab included ; of grains of all kinds ; whilst those kinds most alike, 
as are wheat and rye, more closely resemble each other in shape ; 
that all animals bear a general resemblance to each other, in 
their all having nerves, muscles, a stomach, a head, eyes, feet, &c. 
&c.; and that the more nearly alike their natures, the more 
closely they resemble each other ; and those that differ most in 
character, differ most in shape. In other words, besides the ge- 
neral resemblance of every tree to every other tree, every apple 
tree resembles every other apple tree, every cherry tree every 
other; every oak, and pine, and cedar, every other; and thus 
throughout all other trees, and plants, and fruit. Besides the ge- 
neral resemblance of every animal to every other animal, every 
dog is like every other dog, every lion like any other lion, and thus 
throughout the whole kingdom of animal life. 

The great law is this. The more nearly one thing in nature 
resembles any other in character, the more nearly it also does in 
shape; and the more unlike things are in nature, the more un- 
like they are in shape. In short, Infinite Wisdom has seen fit to 
choose certain general types of shape in nature, as best fitted to 
manifest certain general types of character and mental quality ; 
and hence, wherever we find a general conformity to any given 
type in shape, we find a similar conformity to the accompanying 
character. This law will be found to embody an unfailing index 
of character. 

Another important consecutive law is, that there exists a onz- 
ness between every part of every being and thing, and every other 
part. Thus, give a coniparative anatomist a limb, or even a bone, 
or tooth, of any animal, and he will tell you accurately the size 
and shape of that animal, its genus and even species ; its habits, 
character, and all about it: and all predicated in this general 
law of oneness. If the neck, or a limb, or any part, is long, aun 
the limbs and parts will be long; the face long, the person tall, 
the phrenological organs tall, and the whole body built on the 
long principle ; but if the neck or one limb is short, all the limbs 
will be short, the stature low, and the whole person built upon 
the short principle. Thus, also, of the size of one part, whether 
great or small. of any part compared with any other, or with that 
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of the whole man. And thus of any thing in nature touching 
any or all its characteristics. 

Nor is this law true as applied to snare merely. It applies 
equally to rropucrs. Thus, take different varieties of the apple 
tree. Not only is the tree of the Rhode Island greening always 
large, and its branches large and long, and the whole tree well 
proportioned, but the fruit, too, is large, fair, and well-propor- 
tioned. But both the bell-flower and the gill-flower apples are 
elongated and conical, and so are the trees, branching out tole. 
rably broad at the base of the branches, and then running up in 
the form of a cone towards their tops. Their limbs, too, like 
their fruit, are long and pointed. Take any apple tree, howev 
er, whose fruit is flattened, and broader than long, and its tops 
will be low, but wide, just like the fruit. Trees that bear large 
apples will be large, bear large limbs and leaves; but, if the tree 
is tucked up, full of crags, and bears small leaves, its fruit will 
be small. Show me any tree, and I will tell you what shaped 
fruit it bears; or, show me an apple, and I will tell you what 
kind of a tree it grew on, provided the tree has had its full and 
natural growth. Even the leaves and twigs of any tree, will tell 
you what shape the fruit is; small leaves goiyg along with small 
fruit, knurly leaves with knurly fruit, large open leaves with large 
open fruit, and thus of the other qualities. 

A similar fact obtains in regard to peach trees. . when 
the notches in the edges of the leaves of a tree are deep, its fruit 
,will ripen early, and thus of other qualities of both the peach 

and of all trees. In short, if men fully understood these and oth- 
er tangible signs of character, the qualities of all kinds of fruit 
could probably be told from the shapes of the tree, twigs, leaves, 
&c.—whether its fruit is sweet or sour, when its maturity may 
be expected; and thus throughout, as to the fruit trees, and all 
other trees and plants. 

Having demonstrated the existence of reciprocal relation between 
shape and texture, and texture and character, that is, between 
character and shape, we proceed to inquire wnat shapes indicated 
what characteristics. And first, certain shapes, as seen p. 33-37, 
are adapted to manifest certain characteristics. Thus, /ength is 
adapted to flexibility, and roundness to resistance, or self-preser- 
vation. Thus, if we wished to make a wad of clay into the Roe 
and strongest shape possible, we should not elongate it, but should 

round it up into a ball; but when we want to make a piece of 
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steel into as flexible and as active a shape as may be, we draw it out, 
as into a watch spring. If we wish a form suited to make im 
pressions—to operate upon foreign substances, we make it either 
prominent or sharp: prominent when the forcible is required, 
pointed or sharp where penetration is required. 

Now the fact is a little singular, that animals shaped in har- 
mony with these forms, possess the qualities ascribed to these se- 
veral shapes. Thus, the indian pony is thickset and broad built ; 
that is, approaching the round, or resisting and enduring form ; 
and, accordingly, the pony is tough, being able to go through an 
amount of labor, hardship and privation truly remarkable. So 
the bull-dog, is both broad built, tenacious of life, and exceedingly 
hardy ; that is, endowed with a remarkable amount of vitality, or 
animal life. Now, are not all broad built animals also propor- 
tionably endowed with vitality ? 

But slim built animals are more active, fleet, nimble, but less 
enduring. Thus, to be a good racer, a horse must not be thick- 
set, but must be slim and gaunt. “ A lean horse fora long pull,” 
both embodies a general fact, and also the principle now before 
us, that length gives flexibility, with, in this case, ease of motion. 
So of the deer, gazelle, camel-leopard, crane, eel, &c. Se equally 
of man. Long built men for suppleness, agility, motion, and ra- 
pidity of intellectual action ; while broad built men, though gene- 
rally stouter, and tougher, are less nimble in body, quick of 
perception, and intense in feeling. 

But, sufficient has been said to establish the general fact, that 
certain shapes, both general and more minute, accompany certain 
leading and more minute mental characteristics. Let us pro- 
ceed to inquire, next, into the causes involved in the production 
of these results. 

First, then, the cause ; and what is the cause of all animal shape, 
or, more properly, of that endless diversity in the shape of differ- 
ent individuals? Not to stop here to inquire why one animal 
differs from another in its general outline, (though the principle 
in hand will doubtless solve even this question,) why is one person 
thickset, another raw-boned, another spindling, and so on, 
throughout all varieties of shape? Because one set of physical 
organs predominates in one, and others in others. Thus, breadth 
in shape, that is, the thickset and stocky in person, accompanies a 
proportionate enlargement of the cavity of the chest and abdo- 
men, which induces breadth both of shoulders and person, as well 
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as of head, and of all parts of the body. A stout, broad built pers 
son, therefore, is rendered so by the predominance of his heart, 
lungs, stomach, and other vital organs, over the others; and this 
predominance of these organs occasions that predominance of 
vitality or strength of constitution already shown to accompany 
this form of body. The reader now sees the connection of cause 
and effect existing between breadth of person and animal power or 
vitality. For the sake of distinction, then, we will call the pre- 
dominance of this class of organs the predominance of the vital 
or animal* temperament.t 

The following engraving, besides showing how the predomi- 
nance of the vital apparatus occasions breadth of the body and 
limbs, will show the position of the several organs that com- 
pose this temperament. 





EXPLANATION OF THE ENGRAVING. 
“ The letters R L and L L mark the right and left lungs, with the heart 


* The term animal, as here employed, does not necessarily involve sen- 
suality, or depravity, as the term animal is often employed to designate, but 
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H lying between them, but chiefly on the left side. V is not a very accu- 
rate representation of the large bloodvessels going to the head, neck, and 
superior extremities. Livr. is the liver, lying in the abdomen, or belly, 
and separated from the chest by the arched fleshy partition D D, called the 
diaphragm, or midriff The stomach appears on the other side, marked 
Stm. but both it and the liver are removed a little from their natural situa- 
tion. G.is the gall-bladder. III are the various parts of the intestinal 
canal, through which the food is passed on its way from the stomach, by 
means of what is called the peristaltic or vermicular motion of the bowels, 
one circle of fibres narrowing after another, so as to propel its contents 
slowly but steadily, and resembling, in some degree, the contraction of a 
common worm.” 


To take up in this connexion these organs severally, and the 
respective offices of each, would divert us too far from our pre- 
sent purpose, that of laying before the reader the outline, or land- 
marks of this subject. As soon as this is done, and those signs 
of the character contained therein, presented, both the anatomy 
and the physiology of these organs, will be given, with accom- 
panying physiological information and advice.* 


simply the ascendency of the life manufacturing organs, or a strong const 
tution. ‘Fhe more powerful this animal temperament, therefore, the better, 
provided proper use is made of it ; for the more /ife it furnishes, for expen- 
diture by the other organs. Indeed, without this animality there can be 
no mentality in this life. 

The term temperament is here used in a sense synonymous with that 
of apparatus or organization. The predominance, therefore, of the vital or 
animal temperament, signifies simply the predominance of those organs de- 
nominated the vital; and the predominance of the nervous temperament 
would, therefore, express the ascendency of the brain and nervous system. 
And thus as to the other temperaments. 


* Owing to our having been unable to effect a seasonable completion of 
all the cuts required fully to illustrate this temperament, we are obliged to 
lay over to the next number a more full description of the shape its predo- 
minance occasions, and the mental characteristics it occasions, This is the 
less unfortunate, however, as a full discussion of this subject would unduly 
protract this article. The reader will doubtless perceive that we are ap- 
proaching a highly important subject, and one that reveals the outline of 
character ata glance. Nor will pains or expense necessary to its full de- 
velopment, be spared. 
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ARTICLE II. 


PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS AND CHARACTER OF JAMES EAGER, EXECUTED 
FOR THE MURDER OF PHILIP WILLIAMS, MaY 9, 1845. 


Tue execution of this unfortunate man (unfortunate because he had 
formed intemperate habits, and because he lived in an age and country in 
which they hang men because they get drunk, and are thereby excited to 
commit murder, and other crimes,) took place on the afternoon of Fri--- 
day, May 9th.* After the execution, a bust of his head was taken by 
8. R. Wells (the business man in the Journal and Phrenological depart- 
ments at 131 Nassau-st.) and Dr. Holmes, who, it will be recollected, took 
the bust of the Fegee Chief some years ago, and who obtained the body 
of Eager for dissection, and afterwards furnished us with his skull. 





‘ No. 16.—LIKENESS OF JAMES EAGER. 





— 


* This notice of him has been postponed thus long in order obtain his skull 
from the dissector, as a help in making out his developments. 

















No, 17.—EAGER’S SKULL. 
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The above likeness, and the 
annexed skull, were drawn 
from the bust and skull thus 
obtained, and may be relied 
upon as both authentic and 
correct, though the’ manner in 
which the likeness was drawn, 
has rendered the apparent dis- 
tance from the car forward 
greater, and backward much 
less, than it really was. 

In organization, he was 

. somewhat gross and coarse, 
rather than fine, in cast; still, 
he had by no means a despica- 
ble head, or one out of which 
a good head could not have 
been made, as will be seen from 
the following : 


The developments of his organs, in a scale graduated from 1 to 7, are 


exhibited in the following table : 


Degree of Activity, 4 
VitalTemperament, 6 


Domestic Propensities. 
Amativeness, - - - 
Philoprogenitiveness, - 
Adhesiveness, - - : 
Inhabitiveness, : - 
Concentrativeness, - - 

Animal Propensities. 
Combativeness, - ...¢- 
Destructiveness, - ye 
Alimentiveness, - - 
Acquisitiveness,- - - 
Secretiveness, - - 

Selfish Sentiments. 
Cautiousness, - - - 
— - - 
Self-esteem, - - - 
Firmness, - - - - 

Moral Sentiments. 
Conscientiousness, _ - - 
Hope, - - : ° 
Marvellousness, - : 
Veneration, - ° > 
Benevolence, ae a 


Strength of System, 6 
Motive Temperam’t, 6 


AWAan Awawnist 


oOwnn 


AAW dw 





Propelling Faculties, 6 
_ Mental Temperam’t, 4 


Semi-Intellectual Sentiments. 


Constructiveness, - - 6 
Ideality, ; * = “oom 
Sublimity, - 2 © § 
Imitation, - - - - 6 
Mirthfulness, - - - 5 
Perceptive Faculties. 
Individuality, ,  - coe 
Fem - © © +lCU 
Size, - - - - 6to7 
Weight, - - 2 = 6 
Color, - - - 3 
Calculation, So _*% Be 
Locality, - - - 7 
Eventuality, - - - 5 
Time. - - - - 3 
Language, - - - 5 
Reflective Faculties. 
Causality, - - - - 5 
Comparison, - - - 6 
Agreeableness, - : : 


Human Nature, - : 
¢ 


The following measurements, in connexion with the above, will exhi- 
bit to the reader the true data upon which the subsequent illustrations are 


founded : 
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Calliper Measurement of the Skull. 
1 iz 3 
i=] 
\ From Individ. to Philoprog.  °7 7 | Frmo ning ear to Self-esteem, Bi 
“ opening of ear to Individual. 46 | From Tuctiveness to Dest. 5 0 
7 : Comparison, 50 | From Cautiousn. to Cautiousn. 5 5 
¢ ~ Benevolence, 5 3 |. From Sublimity to Sublimity. 53 
¢ ns Veneration, 53 | From Ideality to Ideality, 50 
a s Firmness, 53 | From Secretiven. to Secretiven. 5 7 
| Tape Measurements.—Circumference around Individ. and Philop. 21 5 
From ear to ear over Benevolence, - - - - 130 
From S Firmness, - , ° : 13 & 
From és Causality, - : - - 125 
From “ Individuality, - : - 113 
From ts Philoprogenitiveness, - : - 110 


From this view of his developments and measurements, it will at once 
be seen, that he was by no means a murderer by constitution. So far 
therefrom, he could have been made a good citizen. Of his having com- 
mitted the murder, there is no doubt ; nor that revenge was the instigator. 
Still, his drinkiug habits, and his immense Amativeness, were the causes 
of the murder, and not a constitutionally murderous disposition. Man 
men go unhung who are worse by nature than James Eager. Indeed, 
judging from his developments, he could have been made a worthy citizen 
and an excellent man.(\| He had the e/ements, but not the culture.)\) Rather, 
his culture and all his associations, were of the worst possible character ; 

and these, playing upon his Amativeness, naturally very large, and ren- 
dered diseased by intemperance, prompted the murderous act. Nor did his 
weak Cautiousness restrain him by pointing out the consequences of his 

rash intent; nor his weak Conscientiousness remonstrate, by arraying be- 
fore him the criminality of such conduct. Still, but for his intemperance, 
these organs would not have rendered him a bad man. His organization {/ A w 
was poised between the good and the bad, so that it depended on education | ia . 
and habit to strike the balance ; and they struck it in favor of vice. 

We will not stop here to explain the principle, or law of mind, which 
made him a murderer, but only to name it ; and that is, the influence of al- 
coholic drinks in perverting the faculties, and thus converting into vice 
what would otherwise have been virtuous. The fact is before the reader,\ 
that alcoholic drinks do make men bad who were good before intemperate. 
habits had been formed. Both Editor and reader, notwithstanding their 
love of morality, and all their intellectual capabilities, if intoxicated suffi- 
ciently often, would become bad enough to swear, carouse, quarrel, and, 
ae if powerfully provoked when intoxicated, even commit murder. 

he influence of strong drink in diseasing the body, and thereby the brain, 
the animal propensities in particular—thus producing depravity—is great. 
Intemperance diseases the propensities, and this diseased action 1s depravity. 
Tosuppose that depraved conduct is always the product of depraved intenti 
is incorrect. The madman who foams with rage, and would kill you 
he could, is sick, not depfaved ; and so was Eager, and both equally de- 
serve our pity, not the gallows. But, having remarks .in resérve on 
influence of the physical conditions on conduct, and on temperance in 
drink and diet asa means of promoting moral purity, we shall not Lyre 
cute this subject farther at present, except to repeat the main ideas of this 
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article, which are, that the grogshops caused the murder of Williams, and 
consequently the execution of Eager. . 
A farther inspection of Eager’s phrenological organs, shows by no 
means a predominant basilar region, nor an inferior moral one, nor a particu- 
larly deficient intellect. Nor is his head uneven, nor wanting in Bedeve- 
lence. On the other hand, Acquisitiveness is small—too small for an ho- 
f nest, industrious man, _ when this organ is small, in combination with a 
_ | temperament as excitable and impulsive as his, it allows of prodigality, and 
p \ thus induces poverty, which too often tempts the sufferer to the commission 
of crime.)* Secretiveness is large, and the circumstances of the murder 
show its activity; yet, it was unsupported by Cautiousness, which, com- { 
pared with what it had to restrain, was inadequate to its task, This omis. 
sion was fatal, and, in connexion with the seafaring life he lead, (and seamen 
are proverbially reckless of consequences, rendered so by the constant re- 
currence of danger, and demand for daring risks,) allowed his other facul- 
ties to commit the rash act for which he was executed. | 
“ Misfortunes never come singly,” is the proverb ; for, if they did, they 
would not be misfortunes. So of organs. A single organ, however large 
or small, will rarely do essential damage. If his want of Cautiousness had | 
been offset by large Conscientioushess, the latter would have so far supplied 
the place of the former as to have saved him. Or if he had been possessed 
of Cautiousness without Conscientiousness. But both occurring together, 
and that too in connexion with both an impulsive temperament and im- 
mense Amativeness, as well as intemperate habits, the whole combining, 
murdered Williams. This view of the combinations is essential in form- 
ing our estimates of character. 
Benevolence was large. In what manner, and to what extent, he exhi- 
bited its action, I know not, except it be in his penitence, which this faculty b 
probably occasioned. His firmness is gne of his largest organs, and its 
action was manifested in a most striking manner, in his waiting all night 
for his victim ; in his standing out to the last, and persisting in his desire to 
kill his wife ; as well as in his conduct on the gallows. His countenance 
also evinces this quality. It is evident from the following extracts from 
his sentence :— 
“ You have throughout the whole of this case, I am sorry to say, main- 
tained a stolid indifference, and if you have any hopes of escape from the 
sentence of the law, I caution you not to indulge in them, but: prepare to 
meet your God. 
“Without any provocation, and without taking any measures to know 
whether your suspicions were well or ill founded, you spent the whole 
night in watching for your victim, and without any provocation on his part, 
you followed him to his death, you stabbed him, not once, nor twice, but 
thrice, till you brought him to an awful and bloody end, and we can see 
nothing to extenuate or excuse the fatal act.” 
“ The prisoner seemed to be very little moved by his sentence, and 


~~ 





_y calmly conversed with one of his counsel.” ‘ 
_ *Whis idea may be new to some, but observation has thrust it upon me, and rea- 
Wy: son confirms it, that a goodly share of Acquisitivenegs is indispensible to integrity 
and virtue. Men who are destitute of it, often do“Kot pay their debts, because 


they have not the means; nor assume and maintain that elevation of character 
which their own happiness and the general good demand, on account of their po- 
verty ; nor are they prompted to put forth that effort which alone can banish 
both idleness and vice together. Every man requires a good supply of att the 
Ct / organs, and the absence of any leaves the character essentially defective. 
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, don themselves to those low-lived pleasures. This organ is essential to ele- 
vation of character, it raising one above debasing indulgences. Continuity 
is also large in head, nor was it wanting in character. 

Veneration was large, and harmonizes with his yielding to religious 
impressions when clergymen visited him, as seen from the following from 
the Extra N. Y. Sun, of May 9. 


Self Esteem is wanting, as is generally the case with those who mj | 


“‘He sought the consolations of religion, and was attended by several 
clergymen of the Roman Catholic Church, in which faith he had been in- 
, structed in his youth, but in mature years he neglected his Church and 
. associated with those who despised religion. He was also attended by 

Ministers of other churches, The convict manifested contrition for his 
heinous offence, and expressed the greatest concern for his eternal welfare. 
“The ministers of religion were — attendants in his lonely cell, in- 
| structing him in the means of eternal salvation.” . 





“ Rev. George Hatt, a Baptist clergyman, has for some time been in con- 
stant attendance with him—last night he sat up all night, and the time was 
| mostly employed in prayer and devotion. In reply to a question of the 

Rev. gentleman, if he was not tired and would not rest? “No,” replied . 
Eager, “I will rest to-morrow night!” Mr. Hatt informed us that the 
ep sem was truly penitent—that he acknowledged the justice of his dread- 
ul doom, and that he was prepared to meet it with resignation.” p 


“ He was assisted by the Rev. Mr Camp and Rev. Mr. Harris, with 
whom the prisoner frequently joined in singing and prayer during the 
morning. He was ready in his reply to all questions, and seemed far re- 
moved from any thing like the feelings of despair,-although he constantl 

b expressed his remorse for the act, and seemed to look forward with mo. | 
resignation to his future condition. In at least an hour before the ceremo- 
ny, he spoke of little else than this subject, and manifested the utmost inte- 
rest to learn any thing which could be told him of an hereafter.” 


The prisoner arrived at the gallows with Mr. W. Hatt and Camp at his 
side. On the way he looked around at the spectators, and then at the gal- 
lows. Mr. Hatt asked him to join in prayer, to which he assented, and the 
space of five minutes was thus occupied.” 


Hope was small in head. In character he evinced it in not even attempt- 
ing to escape punishment, and indulging little hope of being able to do so. 
Human nature, located above Combativeness, is large, and the scull thin | 
there. This he evinced in its bloodshot action in his suspiciousness: this 
faculty giving both the disposition to ferret out character, and the “T'll- , 
watch-you-sir,” which is but a step from suspiciousness. 
His intellect is not large, nor yet small. It is fair, but the whole drift of 
( the organization, his coarse features, enormous mouth, great teeth, heavy 
scull, dissipated habits, and evident want of culture, shows it to have been 
wantinginaction. Indeed, nothing will degrade the intellect like those drink- 
ing and other associatigns that surrounded him. Combativeness and 
Destructiveness are both large. The whole basilar region is large, yet, as 
remarked above, not so predominant but that it could have been controlled 
by the other organs, provided they had been cultivated, and thus been freed 
from artificial stimulants. These characteristics he evinced in his killing 
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Williams, and in his repeatedly expressed a desire to have killed his wife, 
as seen in the following extracts from the N. Y. Sun :— 


“ Williams went out, but instantly retreated back into tne room, and ex- 
claimed, * Eager has stabbed mat He fell and almost instantly died. 
The prisoner stated, on being accused of it, that he wanted to kill one more 
person, and then he would die happy.” 

“James Eager was a man in the prime of life, and arrived in this coun- 
wy about a year ago from Ireland, whence he fled, pursued by the officers 
of justice, having been connected with a brutal murder in that country. 

“He was engaged a part of his time as coast sailor in [reland, and was 
about going a sea voyage from, this port at the time of the murder.” 


But, we repeat, it was his all-controlling Amativeness, goaded to mad- 
ness by alcoholic drinks on the one hand, and a dissolute wife on the other, 
in connexion with the above described organization, that prompted the 
murderous deed. This faculty loves the opposite sex with a degree of in- 
tensity proportionate to its power. Being large, and then being still farther 
wrought up by artificial stimulants, he doubtless loved his wife to distrac- 
tion. She then not only proved unfaithful, but proclaimed her own shame 
to him—persisted in doing so still farther, and with the man he was about 
to murder, and then even tantalized him with her own past and prospective 
infidelity—enough, surely, to craze almost any man, especially an intempe- 
rate one, and make him plan and perpetrate almost any thing. The more 
so, when it is remembered that he is from a nation proverbially irritable 

‘and impulsive. That she led him a most miserable life is evident from 
his remark in regard to an hereafter, that he could not “ be cast into a 
worse hell than he had experienced in this life.” Words are utterly pow- 
erless in describing the wretchedness of a man married to a woman like 
his wife, especially if he ever had the least attachment to her. That she 
provoked him in the very worst possible manner, was abundantly proved 
on the trial. A man agonized as he was, cannot stand provocation. He 
should not have been outraged. On the principle that the partaker is as 
bad as the thief, she was at least as guilty as he was. He was a tool in 
her hands. She doubtless first debased his character by gathering evil 
persons around them both, who goaded him on to the commission of the 
fatal deed. He should have been sent to the insane hospital, and she to a 
moral reform asylum ; and all the grogeries within his reach should have 
been emptied into the sea; for they were as much the primum mobile as he 
was the willing executor. 

But, we forbear farther comment here, simply adding, that we most fully 
concur with those who sought the commutation of his sentence. If he 
could have been made a temperate man, and have had a good wife, he 
would this day have been a valuable citizen, and a happy man. (Society 

(makes men bad, and then hangs them. 


* Query, Have the terms me and risH any original affinity or relationship * 
That is, da the name Irish spring from the fact that the people were re-ish ? 























ARTICLE If. 


THE LAW OF LOVE A FAR MORE EFFECTUAL PREVENTIVE OF CRIME THAN 
PUNITIVE MEASURES, CAPITAL PUNISHMENT INCLUDED. NO. 4. 


Ir is not wished, in this series of articles, to excite the sympathies of our 
readers, by dwelling on the horrors of an execution, nor to use those start- 
ling epithets, such as “ public murder,” &c. &c., so often bandied by the 
advocates for the abolition of capital punishment ; but to take a cool, intel- 
lectual view of this whole matter. In this article, it is intended to call at- 
tention to two points connected with this subject. 

First, the possibility of the condemned man being innocent. ‘That 
innocent men are sometimes hung, is an undoubted fact. English law, 
touching circumstantial evidence, mentions the execution of a daughter for 
the murder of her father, who, it was afterward ascertained, committed sui- 
cide. ‘To be killed in battle, is comparatively an easy death, because the 
death wound is given while its subject is in a whirl of both action and ex 
citement, with his courage screwed up so high that he boldly rushes on 
death, and that too when he glories in his valor. But, an execution is 
passive, and disgraceful. Now, reader, how would you feel if reputed as 
being guilty of killing a father whom you devotedly loved? And for a 
womar, to suffer such ignominy, and to suffer public execution, when thus 
enjustly accused—words utterly beggar the description. 

A man was executed fn Cambridge some fifteen or twenty years ago, for 
a murder committed by the notorious Patty Cannon, (mentioned in the 
Journal and Almanac of 1841 and’5.) Still,«he had committed another 
murder, and therefore had less reason to complain ; but his case attests the 
“ glorious uncertainty of the law.” 

‘The following cases, though horrible to contemplate, are nevertheless 
true :—— 


An exciting Interview in the State Prison at Auburn.—Green, the re- 
formed gamb‘er, recently made an excursion through this prison. He gives 
the following account of his interview with a murderer :— 

“On my return to the prison office I was introduced to the chaplain, Rev. 
O. E. Morrill, which reverend gentleman informed me that a man by the 
name of Wyatt, then confined in one of the cells, for the murder of Gor- 
don, on the 16th of March, in the Auburn State Prison, had confessed to 
him that he had lived a gambler several years in the south and west, and 
he would like I should call upon him. I accompanied him to the cell of 
the murderer. The door was thrown oper on its grating hinges, when 
the reverend gentleman introduced me as an acquaintance of bis whe hed 
travelled south several years, and thought that te (Wyatt) would be glad 
to converse with him. He said he was happy to see me, and asked me to 
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seated. After a short discourse in reference to the different classes of 
men then in confinement, I asked him what he followed in his travels in 
the south. He told me gambling. I asked him how long he had been 
| en in that nefarious business? He said twelve or thirteen years. I 
| asked him if he knew many gamblers? He said he did. 
“T asked him if he ever knew one by the name of Green? He said he 
| did. Lasked his name? He answered, ‘John ;’ said he knew him in 
1832, 3, 4, and 5, and saw him in 1842, in St. Louis. I asked him if he 
was intimate with Green? He said he knew him as one gambler knew 
another. I asked if I favored him! He said, if I would stand in the light 
he would tell me. I did so. He said I looked like the man. I told him 
I was the man, but that I never knew him by the name of Wyatt. He 
said I did not; that Wyatt was not his real name. He then told me ano- 
ther, which was not his real name, and asked me if I did not hear of a man 
being murdered near St. Louis in the year 1841, and of two men being ar- 
rested, both tried and convicted, one having a new trial granted him, the 
, other being hung. I told him that I thought I had. He said he was the 
man that had the new trial _prre, and was acquitted ; “and,” said he, 
| “they hung the wrong man; he was innocent ; I am the guilty man; but 
| they hung him, and cleared me.” “ But,” said I, “ you were under a dif- 
_ ferent name still, at that time.” He said, “ Yes, by none of those names 
| do you know me, but my real name you are farniliar with. Your name, 
said he, I knew in the year 1832; the gamblers called you John, but Jona- 
than is your real name.” My curiosity was highly excited at the strange 
| management of the murderer. But you may imagine the increase of it 
| when he told me his real name. 
| I looked at the murderer and could sumney believe my own eyes; yet 
he stood before me a living marvel. I have pledged secresy as to his real 
name until after his execution. I interrogated him on his first steps in vice, 
' and how he became so hardened. He told me to remember the treatment 
he received from the Lynchers’ lash at Vicksburg. I did, but my eyes 
could scarcely credit the reality. I had known him in 1832, 3, 4, and 
early in ’35, as a barkeeper in Vicksburg. He was never a shrewd card- 
layer, but at that time was considered an inoffensive youth. The coffee- 
ones he kept was owned by North, who with four others were executed 
on the 5th of July, 1835, by Lynch law. Wyatt and three others were 
taken on the morning of the 7th, stripped and one thousand lashes given 
to the four, tarred and feathered, and put into a canoe, and set adrift on the 
Mississippi River. It makes my blood curdle and my flesh quiver to think 
of the suffering condition of these unfortunate men, set adrift on the morn‘ 
ing of the 7th of July, with the broiling sun upon their mangled bodies. 
Two died in about two hours after they were set afloat. Wyatt and ano- 
ther remained with their hands and feet bound forty hours, suffering more 
than tongue can tell or pen describe, when they were picked up by some 
slave negroes, who started with the two survivors to their quarters. His 
companion died before they arrived. Wyatt survives to tell the horrors of 
the Lynchers’ lash. He told me, that seven murders had been occasioned 
by their unmerciful treatment to him, and one innocent man hung. I know 
his statement to be true, for I had known him before 1835, and his truth 
in other particulars cannot be doubted. He murdered his seventh maa, 
\ for which crime he will be executed. Yours, truly, J. H. Green.” 
“ The St. Louis American of the 19th ult. says :—News was received in 
\this city last evening of the death of the notorious Buffalo Bill, who made 
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confesston that he and M‘Lean, assisted by others. were the murcerers of 
Major Floyd in August, 1842, for which Johnson, who was innocent, was 


hung in June, 1843. 
“And yet another. It has been ascertained that the German, who was ) 
hung in New-York last year, was not only innocent, but meritoriously' 
tried to save the murdered man, and for doing so he lost his life. T 
innocent man (we have forgotten his name) rented a room from another 
man, and while engaged in cooking for himself, (the landlord and his wife 
being engaged in a quarrel,) the wife snatched a knife out of the German’s/ | ° 
| hand, stabbed her husband, and ran into the street crying murder. The) | 


4 oa German was found with the dead husband, and the bloody knife in) | 
is hand, convicted and hung; and now it is proved that the wife commit; 
ted the murder.” - 


Now it is submitted whether it is not more expedient to let hundreds of 
murderers go unhung, rather than to hang one innocent man? And yet, 
we ourselves have seen innocent men put to death by law. One who has 
sufficient Destructiveness to kill, is thereby rendered better able to endure 
being killed, this organ helping its possessor to brace himself against suf- 
fering and death, as well as to cause them. But, for an innocent man to be 
hung up between heaven and earth, to die by violent hands, and die igno- 
miniously, perhaps also to deprive a loving wife and fond children of his 
affections and support, as well as to cover them with undeserved infamy! 
and all this to be borne, not by a brute, but by a man of keen sensibilities, 
is indeed terrible beyond conception. 
| If to all this, it is objected :—“ You argue against the abuses of the sys- 

tem, and not against the system itself; and only show that greater care is 
needed in ascertaining the positive guilt of those we condemn to be hung” 

—I answer: ‘ 
Secondly: These murders are generally committed by intemperate men, 
and, moreover, by men in a state of intoxication at the time of the murder. 
An intoxicated man is, to all practical purposes, deranged. He is not him- 
self, nor fully accountable for his acts ; though he is accountable for becom- 
ing intemperate. Eager was an habitual drunkard, and so was his wife, 
as appeared from the trial. So was De Wolf, who was recently executed 
at Worcester, Mass.* So was the one who was executed in Orange coun- 
ty last year. Indeed, the case can hardly be found in which a murderer 
was not a drunkard—in which the murder was not caused by intoxication. 
The position need not be argued, that alcoholic drinks furnish a most pow- 
erful incentive to vice in all its forms. Intoxication has been justly called 
the parent of al! vices. A man was once condemned to choose between one 
of three sins—commit incest, or fratricide, or get drunk. He chose the lat- 
ter, and while drunk committed the other two. Our criminal courts bear 








* An engraving for this criminal is preparing, and will be given as soon 
as we can find room—possibly in the next Number. 
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ample testimony to the fact, that nine in every ten (I think a statistical ex- 
amination made some time ago, rated the proportion still greater,) of the 
.cimes committed, were clearly traceable to intemperance. Alcohol rouses 
every animal propensity to the highest pitch of diseased action, and this 
secasions crime. All who have noted either facts or the temperance move- 
ment—a movement which has not yet been, but soon will be, recommend- 
ed in the Journal in a manner commensurate with its deserts—will concur 
in the statement that nearly all our murders are occasioned by liquor. Now 
since government licenses the manufacture of drunkards, and thereby the 
commission of murders caused thereby—that is, the cause of most of our 
murders—shall it punish with death those whom it has rendered murder- 
ers? Let government but interdict liquor selling, and it will thereby pre- 
vent almost every murder committed, and effectually abolish capital punish. 
ment. 

Reader, candidly, are not these views correct? Shall government foster 
crime, and then hang the criminals its own laws helped to make ? 

This brings us to our next remark, that government should study pre- 
vention, not cure. As it is a thousand fold more easy to prevent the wash- 
ing away of the dam, than to arrest its flow after it has broken away, and 
before its ruin is completed; so, if government would make the same 
amount of expenditure and effort to obviate the causes of murders, that they 
now do to punish the murderers, both the murderer and the murdered 
would be saved to the community. Ifthe lawyers and judges, who try and 
sentence murderers, would do as the judge mentioned below, and if the 
community would second their efforts, all occasion for hanging would be 
completely abolished. Let us all do what we can to imitate his noble and 
well-directed example. 


“ A Benevolent Judge—The following is selected from a great number 
of most interesting facts collected by Horace Mann, Esq. in his European 
tour during the last year, and published in his report to the Massachusetts 
Board of Education : 

‘At the head of a private Orphan House in Potsdam, Prussia, is the 
venerable Von Turk. According to the laws of this country, Von Turk 
is a nobleman. His talents and acquisitions were such that at a very early 
age he was elevated to the bench. This was probably an office oor life, 
and was attended with honors and emoluments. He officiated as Judge 
for fourteen years; but in the course of this time, so many criminal cases 
were brought before him for adjudication, whose only cause and origin 
were So plainly referable to early neglect in the culprit’s education, that the 
noble heart of the Judge could no longer bear to pronounce sentence of 
condemnation against the prisoners ; for he looked upon them as men who, 
almost without a paradox, might be called guiltless offenders, While hold- 
ing the office of Judge, he was appointed School Inspector. The para- 
mount importance of the latter office grew upon his mind as he executed 
its duties, until at last he came to the full conception of the grand and sa- 
cred truth—how much more intrinsically honorable is the vocation of the 
teacher who saves trom crime and from wrong, than of the magistrate who 
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waits till they are committed and then avengesthem. He immediately re- 
signed his office of Judge, with its teoure and its salary ; travelled to Swit- 
zerland, where he placed himself under the care of Pestaluzzi, and after 
availing himself of three years’ instruction of that celebrated teacher, he re- 
turned to take charge of the Orphan Asylum. Since that time he has de- 
voted his whole life to the care of the neglected and destitute. He lives in , 
as plain and unexpensive a style as our well-off farmers and mechanics, 
and devotes his income to the welfare of the needy. I was told by his per- 
sonai friends that he not only deprived himself of the luxuries of life, but 
submitted to many privations, in order to appropriate his small income to 
others whom he considered more needy, and that his wife and family sha- 
red such privations with him for the same object. ‘To what extent would 
our own community sympathise with, or appreciate the act, if one of the 
Judges of our higher courts, or any other official dignitary, should resign 
an office of honor and profit to become the instructor of children ! 

Even now, when the once active and vigorous frame of this patriarchal 
man is bending beneath the weight of years, he employs himeelf in teach- 
ing agriculture, together with the branches commonly taught in the Prus- 
sian schools, to a class of orphan boys. What warrior, who rests at last 
from the labors of the tented field after a life of victories—what statesman. 
whose name is familiar in all the Courts of the civilized world—what ora- 
tor, who attracts towards himself tides of men wherever he moves in his 
splendid course—what one of all these would not at the sunset of life, ex- 

pina his fame and his clustering honors for that precious and abounding 
treasury of holy and benevolent deeds, the remembrance of which this 
] good old man is about to carry into another world? Do we not needa 
new spirit in our community, and especially in our schools, which shall 
| 





display only objects of virtuous ambition before the eyes of our emulous 

youth ; and teach them thatfo height of official station; nor splendor of : 

professional renown, can equal, in the eye of Heaven, and of all good men, 

the true glory of a life consecrated to the welfare of mankind ?” \ 
The Friend of Virtue. 





AVARTICLE IV. 


THE WATER CURE, BATHING INCLUDED. 


; Ir is a law of things, that every disorder and evil has its antidote at 
hand. Thus, wherever any venomous serpent is to be found, there will 
also be found an herb, the application of which will cure the venomous 
bite. Similar illustrations to any desired extent could be adduced. 

So, too, wherever any disease prevails, may be found its cure-all—a provi- 
sion beautifully in keeping with that benevolent tendency of every law 
of nature. Nor need this point be amplified. We may take it for granted, 
that nature has, in the first place, provided amply against disease, and, in 
the second, when we have induced it by violating her laws, she has kindly 
handed out to us a remedy adapted to the disease. Say, reader, is this 
proposition a correct one? If not, wherein consists its fallacy? But, if 
so, this importing and swallowing foreign and patent drugs, especially 
mineral poisons, must be pernicious to health and destructive of life, be- 
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causé it adds a second violation of nature’s laws to the one already commit- 
ted, and must redouble the consequent — That the present mode of 
doctoring is most destructive of life, all who have eyes must see; and that 
it is most uncertain and imperfect, even their eminent professors most em- 
phatically and publicly declare. Of this ——- with human life, there is 
no need. It is most wicked. Nothing is equally so. It should have the 
protest of every lover of his race, of the Journal especially. , 

It has that protest, but not without offering a substitute. And that sub- 
stitute is, first, the old proverb, that, at thirty, every man has beeome his 
own doctor, or destroyer. Every man can and should doctor himself ; first, 
by preventives, and secondly, by palliating disease in its first stages, and 
before it has prostrated the recuperative energies of the system. In this 
case, more than in any other whatever, does “a stitch in time save nine.” 
A large proportion of those who die in childhood, youth, and the prime of 
life, might as well as not have saved themselves by some simple means, 
if applied in season. This relying on the doctor, and, to save expense, put- 
ting off his being called till disease has both prostrated the subject and be- 
come greatly augmented, is most suicidal. And then, after all, to rely on 
the miserable treatment of the faculty—no wonder so many die. More, 
most, would do so, if the power of their constitutions did not recover in spite 
of both disease and medicine ! 

But, thanks to our Great Benefactor, we live in an age of reform—rather 
of revolution —in which we do not wait to mend up old systems, but sup- 
plant and demolish them. Thompsonianism has done much to undermine 
the old calomel and lancet practice ; but, though much better—rather, Jess 
bad—than the old practice, is destined soon to give way to a new and com- 
plete remedy, in that of the water cure. Some Thompsonian remedies are 
excellent—such as their Composition, in order to break up colds, by produ- 
cing sweats, such as their No. 6, in cases of bruises, burns, sprains, &c., 
and their Lobelia, in order to produce vomiting. But a better than them 
all is here, and that is water. Every end served by their medicines, water 
can subserve, and that far more effectually, as well as reach cases which 
they cannot ; and all without leaving any of those “after-claps,” by way of 
impairing the constitution, which all medicines necessarily produce. Thus, 
if you take their “ course,” one cold is indeed cured, but you are thereby 
rendered more liable to contract another ; and, as in the case of bleedings 
and all other medicines, the more we do, the more we mus#. We want 
something that shall, at the same time that it destroys disease, also prevent 
its return. This we have in the water-cure. Besides breaking of a cold, 
or fever, it prevents their recurrence by fortifying the system against them, 
in thoroughly cleansing, and efiectually strengthening beth the parts affect- 
ed, and the entire system. 

And then, it is se simple that any simpleton can learn at once to apply it 
effectually in all varieties of disease ; and so universal, that little variation 
is required. Ail the opefations of nature are both simple in character, and 
— on the broadest possible scale ; and one great recommendation 
of the water-cure is, that of its simplicity and universality of application ; 
each stamping it with the great seal of nature ; at the same time condemn- 
ing the old alopathic practice. The true restorative agent will be found 
to be a panacea—a cure-every-thing by one general remedy, variously ap- 
plied, according to the various forms canal by the disease. 

What is more, disease is not as congliested in cause, or character, or 
symptoin, as the old practice would make believe. Their fever and ague, 
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intermittent fever, remittent fever, pleurisy, &c. d&c., are by no means dif- 
ferent diseases, but slighter modifications of the same disease, They general- 
ly spring, together with rheumatism, croups, consumption, and numberless 
other diseases, from ce/ds, and are in fact but advanced stages of a cold, or 
many successive colds flowing together. A majority of the diseases of our 
climate are the products of colds, or rather, are colds themselves, and the 
balance are the children of disordered digestion, brought on by gormandiz- 
ing and cookery. Their cure, therefore, will be found to be equally uni- 
versal. 

Another recommendation of this new panacea, consists in its allowing 
all to become their own doctors, or at least, allows families to do their doc- 
toring within themselves. Thompson labored hard and nobly (because 
against his own interests, but for that of others,) to render the heads of 
every family the doctors of their own families. This is the true system. 
It is not the order of nature that one class should fatten on the miseries of 
ancther, and that the larger ; for then, it is to the interest of the few that 
disease should mul!tiply its horrors, and that the masses should not inform 
themselves as to the way to preserve health. In harmony with this fact, 
how little, almost nothing, has the faculty done to disseminate a know- 
ledge of the laws of life and health! Did they discover vaccination, by 
which the greatest scourge of humanity has been bound hand and foot, and 
will scon be cast out of the earth forever? What important health mea- 
sure have they ever brought forward? Who of them have lectured or 
written on the laws of Physiology to the masses, in order to keep them 
well, and enable them to become their own physicians? To Thompso- 
nians, these strictures apply, if at all, in a much lower degree than to the 
old blood and poison practice ; and to them, because they are im advance 
ofthe bloody practice. And the coldwater-cure, in this respect, is before 
even the reform practice, because the patient is put to no expense, even for 
medicines, water being found in any abundance wherever disease can 
reach, or man exist. 

Still another commendatory fact in favor of the water cure, is, that its ap- 
plication is not painful, as is that of both the old practice, and the reformed, 
though the latter is the least so. Why—by what necessary law of things— 
must remedial agents be painful in their action? Why should they not be 
pleasurable, even, and always so? If they are calculated to remove pain, 
why should they not be soothing and pleasurable in the very act, as well 
as in their ultimate effects? ‘They come as comforters, and one of the great 
recommendations of water-cure is, that it is pleasurable throughout. Ail 
the operations of nature are pleasurable, even her remedial agents, and the 
coldwater-cure being thus in harmony with the operations of nature, is 
it not, therefore, one of Nature’s restoratives, and henee as much above 
those of art, as the author of the former transcends that of the latter. 

But, lastly, to the law and the testimony of racrs. If they do not con- 
cur, it is because there is no truth in this new cure ; but if they do, let us 
lose no time in practising it on ourselves and families. 

On this point, the reader is referred to accounts of cure published by 
Presnitz, and also to Dr. Shew’s Works, and Water-Cure Journal. The fact 
is a little remarkable, that it was discovered by a matter-of-fact man, and 
has been carried forward solely by its facts. Indeed, ! have never seen a 
tenth part as much attempt at theorizing or argumentation as is contained 
in this article thus far. All that I have seen is its racts: It is adi fact, and 
that the most forcible imaginable. 
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But, I have seen—all must have seen—facts in corroboration of this 
doctrine. Thus, long before I ever heard of this water-cure, it was the 
practice of my father, whenever any of us bruised, or burnt, or cut our- 
selves, tr have us hold the wounded part in cold water, the beneficial ef- 
fect of which has often astonished us. Last summer, in building my house, 
I smashed my finger almost flat. 1 at once immersed my whole hand in 
cold water, and held it in for half an hour at two several times, and the 
same day resumed my work, and continued at it till I hurt it again, when 
I resorted to the same method of removing the inflammation by giving it 
another protracted ducking. Last winter, | burnt my heel against a stove, 
so that in ten minutes the skin rose as if in the act of blistering. I resorted 
again to the cold-water bath, holding it in for half an hour, and retired, 
having first bound on a wet cloth, expecting that my boot would chafe 
it too much to allow of my going out the next day. In the morning, on 
drawing on my boot, I felt a little tenderness, and this was the only incon- 
venience I experienced. A child burnt her hand against a smoothing-iron 
so severely that in five minutes the skin puffed up preparatory to blistering. 
I could not at first get her to put it in the water, but I at length held it in 
for a moment, which eased it so much that she was glad to keep it in to 
soothe the pain. By playing in the water with her, I kept it in for half an 
hour, and afterwards heard no more of it. An older daughter, now seven 
years old, got poisoned with ivy. I advised holding it in water, but she 
did not keep it in till I got her and some other children playing barefoot 
in the water on the beach for an hour, which vastly relieved it; after that 
it began to heal, and she was glad to wrap it in a wet cloth every night till 
it was well. A mother in Newark, Mrs. Goodsell, brought her little girl 
to me to prescribe for a white swelling, which was very painful ; it almost 
prevented her from walking, and grew larger and worse daily. It was 
pronounced incurable by the best New-York physicians she could hear of; 
they all agreeing that amputation was the only remedy, and must be the 
ultimate resort. I told her to lay on it a wet cloth, and wrap it up with 
flannel, so as to keep it very warm, and, if possible, to induce perspiration. 
She thought it too simple to be worth a trial, but finally did as directed. 
On the fourth of July, I met her and her daughter at Mr. Jones’s School, 
Eatontown, N. J. (where I delivered a discourse on the true objects of go- 
vernment, particularly as furnishing the means of education, and a lecture 
on self-government in the evening,) and was rejoiced to find that her limb 
had so far recovered that she complained of no pain, and evinced no lame- 
ness, but was so far recovered that (though she attributed its cure solely to 
the cold-water application) she deemed it unnecessary to continue it. But 
I recommended its continuance till the disease was completely eradicated. 

For some twenty years, the Editor has suffered under a disease of the 
heart ; which his excessive labors at writing had greatly enhanced, till, in 
May ani June 1844 it became almost insupportable, and seemed likely to 
wholly suspend the composition of the works he had already promised, 
(and indeed this explains the reason why he has not been enabled to fulfil 
all his numerous literary engagements as promptly as he desired,*) when, 


*Jt will be found, on inquiry, that most authors and writers are similarly af- 
fecte|—Vide Bulwer, Irving, and scores of others that might be named. Writing 
much tends naturally and necessarily to induce it. For years, I have not sat down 
to write, without soon experiencing throbbing of the heart, extremely painful, 
and a laboring as if it would fain burst its walls. In consequence, my labers with 
the pen have been greatly retarded, and threatened to be suspended aitogether. 
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hearing that the application of the wet cloth over the parts affected was be’ 
neficial for local ro he wore a wet towel over his heart for several 
days in succession, from which he experienced great relief, Still, he did 
not wear it enough to do all the good it might have done; nor did he put 
on the bandages required to produce perspiration. Of late, he has gone 
into the wet sheets two or three times, with great benefit, and also worn a 
wet towel upon his chest at night for half a dozen times, bound on with 
bandages sufficient to cause a continual perspiration ; in consequence of 
which his ability to write has been wonderfully increased, and the general 
tone of his health otherwise much improved. He noticed an improvement 
at every application. And then it is so comfortable, especially in warm 
weather, by inducing that cooling, refreshing sensation which the applica- 
tion of cold-water always induces. It also does more to induce sleep, (of 
which, in consequence of the excited state of his nervous system, he had 
not been able for years to obtain a due rupply,) making him always sleep 
more soundly and een | when he wears it than when he does not; and 
this makes him feel much more brisk and happy, as well as better able to 
labor, the next day. 

In the fall of 1844, my wife, during my absence from home, was attack- 
ed with the fever and ague, which clung to her for three months. I recom- 
mended her washing off in cold water while the fever was on; but fearing 
the consequences, she did not do it, till at last, as each fever was passing 
off, she washed herself all over in cold saleratus-water, and within a week 
was well. 

A child then nursing, from being uncommonly healthy, became puny 
and poor in flesh, and remained so till June, when it was weaned and vac- 
cinated. Both went hard with him, and the fever often attendant on vac- 
cinations, blended doubtless with the fever and ague imbibed from his mo- 
ther and still lurking in his system, he proved finally to have the real 
fever and ague in a malignant form. A friend suggested the wet sheet. 
An objection was raised that the wet sheet could not well be practised on 
babes, because they could not lie still. This was overruled, by averring 
that they would go right to sleep, and sleep till they were ready to come 
out. The mother hesitated, and finally yielded, after putting all the re- 
sponsibility on the father’s shoulders, and stipulating for warm water. 
Three blankets and a thick woollen sheet were spread in the cradle, and 
the sheet wet in tepid water and spread on the top of them all, and the 
babe stripped, its hands put down by its side, and wrapped up, blanket af- 
ter blanket being drawn closely around and tucked under till he was 
wound up in them all. He fell asleep immediately, even before the wrap- 
ping was completed, and slept most of the time till he was ready to come 
out. This was his well day, but he was worse by far than he had been 
on any previous well day, and had a high fever at the time, not having 
been out of her arms during the whole of the day before, and but once this 
day. After he had remained in an hour and a half—an hour for children 
is doubtless better—he was taken out, and washed off in tepid water, though 
subsequent applications proved that cold water isthe best. He was decid- 
edly better all the rest of this day and the next; when, in the morning, 
about as his chill was returning—not the best time, however, but either an 
hour before the chill, or after the fever begins to abate, is preferable—he was 
put in again. He had no chill that day, though considerable fever. 

The Editor then left for Poughkeepsie, and did not return till the first of 
the next week, when he found the child worse. The wet sheet had been 
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tried once or twice in his absence, but not properly. The fault was pro- 
bably in washing off in water too warm, and in the dressing. Whatever 
the cause was, he was bad enough on Monday, so that all were alarmed, 
considering him dangerous. Mother and friends alarmed, for a physician 
had protested against the wet sheet. I replied—“ As well die a natural 
death, as be killed scientifically. I will be doctor”—and recommended the 
wet sheet again. All objected, I insisted, and he was put in after noon, it 
being his well day, though he was indeed very sick, and his pulse 112 per 
minute. He came out not as bad as he went in. The next morning I 
again ordered the wet sheet, just as the chill was coming on. It should 
have been ordered eaflier by an hour or two. After he came out, he had 
a slight chill, and a very high fever (this being his fever day,) his pulse 
being 150 per minute. He was better than the day before, though it was 
his sick day. Yet he was bad. All insisted that his profuse sweats would 
weaken him till he would be soon overcome with the disease. I must send 
for a doctor, or bury him within a week. Being better towards night, I 
took him into my carriage, and called on an herb doctor. He prescribed 
powders and fever breakers, drops, and worm medicines. On our return, 
I directed that the warm tea alone be given, and the other only when I or- 
dered. The next day he was still better, and I ordered the wet sheet about 
eleven o’clock. His pulse 140, and he too weak to walk or go down. I 
was called a cruel father, but replied, that I loved my boy as well as any 
body, and knew quite as much as the doctor about curing disease ; taking 
the ground that I had a right to control this matter, ant insisting on so 
doing ; and feeling that the case demanded promptness and firmness of 
action. He still mended. The next day, being his fever day, the sheet 
was omitted, but applied the next. He still mended, and began to gladden 
all our hearts by getting down and walking some, though weak, and occa- 
sionally smiling. For a week or more, of this time, he was out of his head 
more or less every day, but by this time this symptom hy egg. and he 
is now gaining slowly, though weak. His worms trouble him yet, and I 
have persuaded his mother to try injections twice or thrice per day, for a 
week ; having perfect confidence that it will alleviate the only remaining 
trace of disease, the fever and ague having completely disappeared. The 
veins in his forehead, from having been very blue, are becoming quite red. 
His face, from having been very pale and ghastly, is becoming recolored 
with the flush of health, and his cheeks and person, from being very thin 
and flabby, are becoming plumper and harder. The wet sheet HAS saveD 
my noy. I fully believe, thet without it, he would have died ; especially if 
doctors had been called. The cause lay in the previous sickness of his 
mother. But he is now restored. 

A daughter, nearly four years old, very irritable and peevish, and full 
of sores, and becoming more so, and who has been more or less ailing for 
two years, and once quite sick, was put into the wet sheet, and has been 
better since, sweeter tempered, and less easily provoked, than before for 
two years ; andthe one who poisoned herself, as mentioned above, having 
complained for some two weeks of a headache, and having had more or 
less fever, was also. put through, and equally benefited. Twice has the 
Editor gone into the sheet, and with signal benefit. 

A friend, by injections, and the sitting cold bath, two or three times per 
week for four weeks, cured himself completely of the piles, which had 
sorely afflicted him for ten years, sometimes so much as to prevent his doing 
any kind of business, and often so as to prevent his walking. 
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Another friend, by wearing a wet bandage across his back, has cured 
himself entirely of a disease. more particular mention of which will be 
made in the work on love and parentage. Both these friends have, within 
a few wecks, had a serious attack of the dysentery, of which they cured 
themselves in half a day by water applications alone—the former by apply- 
ing cloths wet in water as hot as he could bear to his bowels, and chang- 
ing them every fifteen minutes, for a few hours, and by taking injections 
hourly, and the other by injections and going into the wet sheet. 

A child of a cousin, in Hanover, Mich., had been given over by the 
physicians to die. Its uncle proposed the wet sheet, to which the mother 
assented, as all hope of her child’s life had fled. It was tried, and from 
that hour the child began to mend, and is now well. An aggravated chro- 
nic complaint was cured in Great Falls, N. H., last summer. Dr. Shew, 
63 sen street, and at Lebanon, N. Y., is curing people by hundreds, 
and curing all before him. Still, there is no need ef going abroad. Read- 
ers, cure yourselves. The more immediate occasion of this article, consists 
in the prevalence, at this season of the year, of summer complaints in chil- 
dren—that annual slaughterer of infancy, but easily held at bay by the 
cold* water cure. Any child can be cured ina day. Reader, if any of 
your children are sick, or if any of your neighbors’ children, read this ar- 
ticle to them, and persuade the adoption of this remedy. The manner of 
proceeding is on this wise. Lay cloths, wet in water as warm as the pa- 
tient can bear, on the bowels, changing them every few minutes, and give 
injections of cold or tepid water, as is most agreeable to the patient, every 
hour, and you will conquer the disease in a day. So, if adults are similar- 
ly affected, or costive, apply the same injections in particular, taking care, 
in all these cases, to employ the wet sheet once a day ; choosing, for chil- 
dren, a time just before their usual time for a nap, so as to facilitate their 
sleeping. The Editor hopes, by this article, to save the lives of many chil- 
dren, and to be the means of restoring many to health, who are now sick. 

Let no one apprehend any pain from the operation. J¢ is a comfortable 
one. I would go into the cold wet sheet for p!easure, and as soon as go to 
my dinner. In fact i¢ is pLeasuRaste. Drink water freely, and, if conve- 
nient, take an injection, beforehand. 

At all events, there is not the least danger to be apprehended from taking 
it. Only ¢wo cautions are to be observed : first, to put on a great abundance 
of blankets, so as to produce perspiration ; and, secondly, to wash off and 
rub quickly and freely, and then dress before becoming chilly. 

The direct means by which this remedy performs its cures, is twofold 
—first, by inducing profuse perspiration. Upon the importance of perspi- 
ration as a means of carrying off disease, we have already protracted this 
article too long to enlarge. For the same reason, we cannot enlarge upon 
the importance of that free circulation induced by the wet sheet ; but intend 
to follow up a subject, which we deem a panacea so simple, so potent, and 
so universal in its application. Meanwhile we refer for further direction and 
information, to Dr. Shew’s Water-Cure Journal; orders for which we will 
gladly fill, and to works, which also can be obtained through the office of 


*Isay “coLp” water. Tepid water will do, and is at first more comfortable, 
‘but I think less efficacious. I have tried beth on myself and children, and think 
the shock given by the sheet wet in water, cooler, at least, than the person, is bet- 
ter, than to wet the sheet in tepid water, which, however, may be Cost to BEGIN 
with. The latter is excellent. 
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the Journal ; and shall content ourselves by transferring to our columns the 
following excellent and succinct directions of the mode of applying the wet 
sheet. It is from the Truth Seeker and Mona Journal of the Water-Cure, 
published by Dr. F. R. Lees, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


James Wilson, M. D., M. R. C. 8. L., author of ‘The Practice of the 
Water Cure,’ observes :—* It has given me much pleasure to find your 
new periodical open to a fair examination of the merits of the water-cure, 
and I trust it will be shown in your pages, that this admirable system of 
treating disease, as well as of preserving health, only requires an honest 
investigation, and sufficient time to allay prejudice, to gain for it the warm 
approval of the majority of our countrymen. 

Notwithstanding the violent opposition it has had to encounter, it is mak- 
ing steady progress, and there are now many medical practitioners of ta- 
lent and experience in this country, who are convinced of its excellence. 
In a few years, the different water-cure remedies will become as generally 
used in medical practice as the leech, the lancet, and the blister, are in the 
present day. Indeed, many are now using them, who fear to acknowledge 
the fact. 

It was naturally to be expected that a large party would soon be formed 
to impede the progress of so great an innovation on ordinary medical prac- 
tice, and this powerful opposition (composed of 20,000 practitioners of me- 
dicine. and 40,000 venders of the same, with many who never examine or 
think for themselves) would soon have overwhelmed the water-eure, but 
for its intrinsic merits,—added to the best of all evidence in its favor, that 
of the sick man, who, when in a forlorn state of bodily suffering, and often 
when standing on the brink of the grave, has found in it the means of res- 
toration to health, and goes about a living witness of its efficacy and safety. 

The wet sheet and compress are generally selected for animadversion by 
those who consider it advisable to oppose this system, and it may be said 
that prejudice has them for its own. For this reason I shall endeavor to 
show that they are neither dangerous nor disagreeable in their application, 
but on the contrary, that they are invaluable remedies, with the proper use 
of which the community ought to be made thoroughly acquainted. 

I shall first describe how the wet sheet is made and applied, and its more 
immediate effects ; then enumerate a sufficient number of facts to interest, 
and show the reader what extraordinary and admirable results may be pro- 
duced by it; following which, will — be explained the mode of using 
it in fevers, inflammations, and slow or chronic diseasés. 

A strong linen sheet is dipped in eold water, and wrung until no more 
water can be expressed without difficulty. When this is done, the bedding 
is thrown off, and a large blanket laid out on the mattress ; on this the sheet 
is smoothly placed. The patient lying down full length, nearly on his 
back, with his head as high as he pleases on the pillow, has the sheet 
wrapped round him, fitting close just above the collar bones, and down the 
feet, which are included. The blanket is then quickly applied by drawing 
first on one side, and tucking it in well about the neck, he one shoulder, 
and round the legs, and then the other side over in the same way as had 
been previously done with the sheet. Additional blankets may be laid on, 
if necessary. A light feather or down bed is then placed over all, and well 
tucked in from the neck to the feet. In this state the patient is allowed to 
remain for three-quarters of an hour, an hour, or more. For about five 
minutes the sensation cannot be called agreeable, but it goes off quickly, 
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and then it is anything but disagreeable, often very pleasant, producing a 
very soothing a ecdbion lie None of the heat of the body being able 
to escape, it is at first rapidly taken up by the cold sheet. If in a few mi- 
nutes the hand be pressed over the body, and then applied to the sheet, the 
former will be found to be cold, and the latter quite warm. Matters are 
now changed—the surface of the body is cool, and the sheet warm ; and so 
the struggle goes on between the two, till both are warm. When this 
takes place, the patients take the cold or chilled, the half or full bath, as 
may be,—dress quickly, walk foran hour or so, when the patient is not 
confined to the room, and drink some tumblers of water, ‘and then to 
breakfast with what appetite they have.’ The alderman who offered the 

ged boy a guinea for his appetite, would have given a hundred for such 
a one as this, and something more for the good digestion, and absence of 
apoplectic symptoms, afterwards. 

Independently of the calming effect which this mode of applying a wet 
sheet has on the nervous system and the internal organs, it has a great in- 
fluence in improving the tone and texture of the skin, increasing its react- 
ive power, and lessening the unfavorable influence that cold and damp, or 
sudden changes of temperature have upon it. It has a peculiar effect on 
the pores, difficult to describe. The cold bath is much more agreeable, and 
taken with much less reluctance after the wet sheet, for it removes that state 
of the surface which produces a state of chill or slight shudder on the appli- 
cation of cold water; it prevents that dry or rough state of the skin which 
sometimes takes place from applying cold water frequently in the day, and 
for a length of time. After a long journey, or travelling day and night, a 
wet sheet and cold or chilled bath remove every symptom of fatigue, and 
any disposition to cold or other inconvenience induced by exposure, &c. 
All this can be done in an hour any where, and the individual finds him- 
self renovated, and in a fit state to undergo any exposure or exertion. Af- 
ter a feverish night, awaking with headache, malaise, or in what is called 
a state highly bilious, jet this process be gone through, using at first'a shal- 
low bath, with 10 inches of water, at 65 or 70 deg. Fahrenheit, and a good 
rubbing for five or six minutes ; and when sitting down to breakfast with a 
keen appetite, gay and exhilarated, it will be acknowledged that the wet 
sheet is worthy of all praise and remembrance !” 
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disease, the external application of cold water is the most effectual. Rare 
will any man, who takes a cold bath daily and habitually, be sick. If 
those ~ & are predisposed to dyspepsia, or consumption, or rheumatism, or 
scrofula, or nar nag will but bathe daily, they may laugh at all diseases, 
and defy malaria, fevers, &c., and all kindred ills “ that flesh is heir to.” 
The reason is this. The pores of the skin (of which there are millions in 
every square inch,) carry off, in the form of perspiration, those humors, and 
poisons, and diseases engendered in the system, in the process of life, or b 
careless exposure. Thus, after you have caught cold, and are oppres 
and almost down sick, if you can induce a copious perspiration, you 
are relieved at once and restored, because this perspiration empties the sys- 
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tem of its foreign and poisonous ingredients. If you have dyspepsia, or 
nervous affections, or headache, or rheumatism, or fever, start dots rspira- 
tion, and it will soon cure you. No medical prescriptions, nor all of them 
put together, at all compare, as a restorative agent, with bathing. Bathe 
daily, and you need never call the doctor, or lose time by sickness. Bathe 
children daily. 

Any thing, therefere, which facilitates bathing, furthers the happiness 
of man in the most effectual method possible. This, Bates’s sliding top 
Shower Bath does, and may, therefore, fairly be regarded as a public bless- 
ing. Its merits consist, not in the amount of mind bestowed on the inven- 
tion, for it is simple, (and this is one of its chief recommendations,) but in 
its rendering bathing convenient and accessible at all times, and particu- 
larly se on rising, when, of all other times, bathing is both most agreeable 
and beneficial, because the body is then in that moist, warm state best fitted 
to secure that reaction which alone can result beneficially. In warm sea- 
sons of the year, men can go to the river or sea to bathe, but these seasons 
do not last, and this consumes too much time to be resorted to as often as 
as desirable, and even indispensable. And, then, if it is cloudy, or windy, 
or cool, we do not go to the river ; so that this bath is not taken, usually, 
more than a dozen times in the year. And, what is more, much cool wind 
blowing on us when undressed, and our bodies are wet, is not good. In 
short, we want family baths, where old and young, male and female, may 
resort daily, and both cool off, in warm weather, and warm up, in cold ; for 
bathing, by regulating the circulation, does both. ‘Children and females, 
in particular, require the family bath. And require, too, the shower bath, 
which, of all other forms of the bath, is unquestionably the best. Some 
may require the warm bath, but baths in our families are not large enough 

to give the muscular ezercisc required to produce re- 
action. This, however, the shower bath does, by the 
suddenness of the shock it imparts. To be at all be- 
neficial, or rather, not to prove most detrimental, the 
bath must be succeeded by a glow of natural warmth, 
and no form of bath equals the shower, for secur- 
ing this end. 

But the objection to shower baths, is the difficulty 
of charging them, and their being in some out of the 
way part of the dwelling, which renders it less plea- 
sant, and therefore less frequent. Bates’s bath ob- 
viates all these difficulties. It consists, as will be 
seen from the annexed cut, of a sliding top, which 
can be lowered, charged, and raised in a quarter of a 
minute, and thus be always accessible. It can also 
stand in the bed-room, or any other most accessible 
part of the house; and, when not in use, becomes 
rather an ornament to a room than otherwise ; and it 
can be used without wetting the floor or carpet. 

It can thus be employed on rising, and before dressing ; for if we do not 
take our bath till after we are dressed, we are very likely to be too busy to 
find time ; whereas this bath enables us to take it without losing a minute’s 
time in all, unless you can afford a few extra minutes, to be employed in 
friction, the advantages of which, in connection with the bath, are equalled 
only by those of the bath itself; each giving efficiency to the other, and the 
materials for which can always be kept in the bath-room. .Our women 

















chen can always take it without the least impropriety, and our children too 
can soon be induced to take it regularly, as a luxury and for sport, and 
thus grow up habitual bathers. Its advantages, too, in the cold water-cure, 
of going from the wet sheets into the bath, and thus arresting too copious a 
perspiration, are very great; as, also, in the Thompsonian practice, afte 
perspiration. 

An apparatus for taking the vapor bath has also been added to it, by 
which this invaluable form of bath, so generally employed by the Romans, 
and coming into vogue rapidly among us, can also be employed. In short, 
it seems to want nothing to render it a most complete bathing apparatus, that 
can be employed (as bathing should always be,) winter and summer, rain 
and shine. The Bostonians,among whom the patent was invented, have 
shown a decided practical preference for it in the purchase (as reported by 
the manufacturer) of several thousand within a year. Itis manufactured in 
New-York, by John Locke, 31 Ann-street, near Nassau ; where it can be 
examined and obtained. In order to facilitate its sale, the Editor has soli- 
cited one for exhibition in his office, where it can be seen. He has used it 
in his family a year, and therefore speaks knowingly, when he says, that he 
would almost as soon be without a table to eat on as without this article, or 
some other equally convenient. Every family should have and use one, 
and thereby dismiss the doctor. 

Their price varies from ten to twenty-five dollars. Orders sent to John 
Locke, 31 Ann-street, containing $12, (the present price of an article got u 
in good style, and perfect as to all sonata purposes,) will receive one o' 
the greatest personal comforts and family blessings that can well be obtained. 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC for 1846 is now in press, 
and will soon be ready for sale, at the office of the Phrenological Journal, 
Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau-street ; containing 48 pages of original and 
interesting matter, amply illustrated with the portraits of a number of emi- 
nent men, &c. &c. The price has been reduced to 6d, in order to give 
every one an opportunity to obtain it. 





Mr. George A. Graves, of Bellows Falls, Vt., is an authorized Agent 
for the Journal, and also for the sale of our Books. 








Hereditary Inquiry—“ Attempt to Kill.—A man named Joseph Pur- \, 
, \ 


rington, a native of Swanzey, but lately residing at Central Falls, attempted 
to take the life of his wife on Monday last, at Olneyville, R. I. He first 
endeavored to shoot Mrs. P. in the back, but the pistol flashed ; he then 
epee the same weapon to her breast, and again the pistol missed fire. 

he wife, after the second attempt, ran from him and raised an alarm, 
when Purrington endeavored to shoot himself with the other pistol, which 
discharged without injury to any one, although many persons by this time 


were near. He was immediately arrested.” CNY 
Query.—Was thi$ Purrington related to that Purrington, who, in Au. 
gusta, Me., about forty years ago, killed his whole family, and several of 
whose relatives committed either suicide or murder? He and they were 
unquestionably deranged upon the organ of Destructiveness, and the above 
attempt to kill would show a similar species of monomania to have been 
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the exciting cause. If he had succeeded in his evil design, and been 
brought totrial for murder, in case he belongs to the above-named family, 
I should, if I had been judge or jury, have sent him—where most murder- 
ers ought to go—to the mad-house, instead of the gallows. 





What is true and what false in Mesmerism.—An able brochure has just 
appeared, edited by John Forbes, entitled “ Mesmerism false: a critical 
examination of the facts, claims, and pretensions of animal magnetism.” 
Of course we can only give a brief extract or two, and shall for the present 
confine ourselves to quoting one passage setting forth the canons of imvesti- 
gation, on which the writer proceeds to conduct his inquiry into the truth 
or falsehood of mesmerism. We may find another occasion on which to 
quote the conclusions at which he had arrived :-—“ The facts of mesmer- 
ism, as set forth by systematic writers, fairly admit of their division into two 
distinct classes : one includes phenomona, which, if true, do not violate any 
recognised analogy of nature ; and the other comprehends circumstances 
which contravene, seemingly, at least, every admitted experience of the 
past and general judgment of mankind. Instances of the former kind—the 
ordinary manifestations of mesmerism—are represented as being of fre- 
quent occurrence, and as almost producible at pleasure, and thereby acces- 
sible to every inquirer ; so that, with respect to their reality, any compe- 
tent observer may come to a decision by personally examining them ; and 
to this course, where practicable, every one is Jainly bound, before an 
opinion upon the subject can justly be given. The extraordinary pheno- 
mena are stated to be comparatively rare, and not to be generally accessi- 
ble; and, in the investigation of those, a scrutiny of the evidence is usually 
the only resource which is left. In dealing with the testimony relating to 
any branch of this subject, the rule, of course, is to be followed which would 
be deemed admissible in the investigation of any other philosophical ques- 
tion. The method of induction can alone lead to satisfactory results. The 
nature of the individual facts must be accurately appreciated, their authen- 
ticity must be carefully sifted, and the mental character of the witnesses 
must be rightly understood: in a word, correct premises must supply the 
materials for truthful inference. A law of nature can only be deduced by 
observation of natural operations ; and when any novel fact arises, opposed 
to what had been previously deemed a fixed principle, the terms which 
express it must sustain modification, and not the fact itself receive a de- 
nial. But, maintaining this position most rigorously, we must insist upon 
the rule that evidence, tendered in support of whatever is new, must cor- 
respond in strength with the extent of its incompatibility, with doctrines 
generally admitted as true; and that, where statements obviously contra- 
vene all past experience, and the almost universal consent of mankind, an 
evidence is inadequate to the proof, which 1s not complete, beyond suspi- 
cion, and absolutely incapable of being explained away. We hold that 
here it is not necessary always to prove the accuracy of an explanation of- 
fered ; the facts of the case are not always cognizable ; it is enough that, in 
the case supposed, some phenomenon shall ad/ow an interpretation which 
brings it into harmony with antecedent experience, for the opposite view to 
be rejected as unproved. 





Subscribers to Vol. VII. can also obtain Vol. VI, at the same rates, name- 
ly, at 50 cents when twenty copies of either volume «re subscribed for ; sub- 
scriptions to Vol. VI. counting just the same as those to Vol. VIL. The 
two volumes will be intimately related to each other. 
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A Central Phrenological and Magnetic Society will soon be formed inf ; 

New-York, by becoming auxiliary to which those societies, now forming ~ 

in various portions of the country, can derive and impart that aid which 
organization alone can secure. It is intended to be rendered both efficient 

and thoroughly scientific, and designed, not only to prosecute those studies 

with untiring zeal, but also furnish a nucleus, or common centre, around 
which to gather both that knowledge and that influence which organization 

alone can furnish. We shall be able to be more specific next month. 





Harrewaukay, the New Zealand Cannibal and Chief—Hardly any ack 
quisition to Phrenological science could be more valuable than that of this |, 
subject. The tribe to which he belongs is among the very iowest in the 
grade of intellect and moral feeling, and highest in that of barbarism, that | | 
inhabit our globe. As a contrast. therefore, of his extreme inferiority com- QL ' 
pared with the developments of our own race, a bust of his head excels in 
interest that of probably any other one that could be procured. And then, | 
he is a chief, in whom the extreme of natural character is likely to be | 
found. He is, moreover, a cannibal, and tells some thrilling stories of bar- | 
barism perpetrated under his own eye. 

To one item of interest connected with his developments, special reference | yy 
should be had; namely, he furnishes an extreme case as regards character, | C9 
and if Phrenology is true, of course of organization—so extreme as to fur- | 
nish a stronger proof, for or against the science, than a thousand ordinary | 
heads. Where extremes of organization and charactcr coincide, the evi- 
dence thereby afforded, whichever way it may bear, is as palpable as is the 
positiveness of the case. The bust, therefore of a character so completely 
out of the ordinary run, must be examined by Phrenologists with an inte- 
rest which none but they can feel. 

Such an interest the Editor felt in examining his head. No examina- 
tion he ever made, interested him equally. He has obtained his bust, a like- | 
ness of which is now being engraved, with-a view to its presentation in the 
next number of the Journal. If the Editor shall succeed in interesting his 
readers, anything like as deeply as he has himself been interested in this 
subject, this single specimen of the barbarous race will exceed in value a 
score of subscriptions to the entire volume of the Journal. ee 





The following is quoted, partly because it shows how much good a little 
, effort may do, partly as illustrating the important doctrine, that persuasion 
is better than punishment; but especially as probably illustrating the doc- 
trine of spiritual impressions, advocated under the head of Spirituality, 
in Vol. VI. What sent these women on their mission of mercy at this cri- 
tical period? Premonition. 
Temperanee Anecdote.—A few months ago, two ladies, who are very ac- 
tive members ofa temperance society, in this city, heard of a poor woman 
who was intemperate, but who was, notwithstanding, possessed of man 
highly estimable traits of character. They resolved immediataly to eall . 
upon her, and if possible, get her signature to the temperance pledge. | 
They set out in the afternoon on their message of mercy. With considera- | 
ble difficulty they succeeded in finding the dwelling where she resided. 
Many poor families dwelt under the same roof. But at length they entered 
the door occupied by the family, the mother of which they sought. A wo- 
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‘man in middle life was seated in a chair in the middle of the floor, with 
two trunks before her, apparently engaged in arranging the clothes. 

The ladies introduced themselves to the woman, and told her plainly, 

but kindly, of the object of their visit. For a moment the woman appeared 
perfectly amazed, her lips trembled, tears stood in her eyes, her cheeks 
turned pale, and then clasping her hands with fervor, she looked upward 
and exclaimed, ‘ My God is it possible !’ 
; The ladies were uncertain what might be the cause of the manifestation 
of this deep emotion, when the woman put her hand into her bosom, and 
drawing out a shilling, showed it to the ladies, saying, “this money I had 
placed in my bosom, intending this afternoon to purchase poison with it, 
that I might to night put an end to my wretched existence. And I was 
just now engaged in sorting out the clothes of my poor children, to relieve 
my husband as much as possible from embarrassment after my death.’ 

Encouraged by the interest which these benevolent ladies manifested in 
her behalf, this poor woman resolved to make a new effort. She said that 
she had endeavored again and again to escape from the thraldom of this 
terrible vice, but had been utterly unable to do so. But cheered and 
strengthened by the sympathy of » bee who had thus come to lend her a 


| helping hand, she signed the pledge. Eighteen months have new passed 


away, and she is a temperate woman, and her home is the abode of frugal- 


\ity and peace.—N. Y. Evangelist. 





\ 
‘ When will men learn that war and Christianity are antipodes, are 
sworn enemies to each other? Note the following : 

The Rev. Joseph Proctor, for thirty-six years a preacher of the gospel 
in Kentucky, died in December last, and was buried with military honors ! 
He had been a noted Indian fighter in early times. 





Electricity applied to Vegetation.—The following is the copy of a letter 


sy from H. Meigs, Secretary of the Farmers’ Club of the American Institute. 


American Institute, April 26, 1845. 

Sir :—The theory of the influence of Electricity on Vegetation is by no 
means new—but the methods of applying it are of recent discovery. The 
familiar process which you observed in Paris a few years ago—of causing 
seeds of Cress and some other plants to vegetate in a few hours—the esta- 
blishing of poles in fields of grain and grass with pointed wires, by which 
a perceptible increase of growth and difference of color were remarked— 
have caused experiments to be tried here. You may recollect that at a 
meeting of our Farmers’ Club on the 9th of July, 1844, Mr. William Ross, 
of Ravenswood, (near this City,) presented to the Club some Potatoes, of 
which he gave the following account : 

The potatoes measure seven inches in cireumference. He planted the 
seed potatoes on the fifth of May last, — leaves only for manure. To 
three rows of two hundred feet each in length, he applied at one end a 
plate of copper, and at the other end one of zinc, and connected the two 
plates by a copper wire, supported on an adjoining fence, so that with the 
moist earth of the three rows, the electric circuit was complete. All the 

toes of the field were planted at the same time, but having no galvanic 
apparatus attached, have small potatoes of the size of peas. I removed all 
the blossoms from all the potatoes, and the stems and leaves are all much 
alike ; so that this enormous difference in the Tubers is due to galvanism. 
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Mr. Ross had succeeded also in a remarkable growth of Cucumbers— 
ste Cucumbers five inches long in thirty-seven days from planting 
the seed, by applying electricity three times from a common a ange jar. 

This interesting experiment was published on the 2d of July, 1844, in 
the papers of the Institute—republished in the Mechanics’ Magazine in 
September, 1844—also in the report of Mr. Ellsworth, 50,000 copies were 

ublished by Congress; and is again presented in the London Quarterly 

lectrical Magazine, published in April, 1845—also in the London Year 
Book of Facts, and in many other publications, and is now on its progress 
in European publications, all giving credit to the American Institute. 
Since then experiments have been tried in small pots, in this city, and the 
rapid growth of plants exhibited by similar galvanic process. 

It cannot yet be safely asserted that such a preternatural growth of plants 
will be found of any great utility, but it excites curiosity and will lead to 
full trials—and the influence of the fluid upon the growth of animals as 
well as vegetables will be tried. The use of electricity was applied by the 
late Dr. Felix Pascalis, Chairman of the Silk Committee of the American 
Institute, as long ago as the year I1828,to promote the growth of silk 
worms, he experimented and successfully applied it. These experiments 
of Doctor Pascalis were noticed by some of the most eminent French che- 
mists, and commented upon by the scientific journals of France. We 
know that in Northern climates where the Summer season is short, and 
where the Aurora Borealis is almost a constant meteor, vegetation is nearly 
double in rapidity, of that in temperate latitudes. 

I trust that some of our intelligent members will this summer try the 
galvanic circuit upon all our important vegetables, and that the fruit, grain, 
roots, &c- &c. will be subjected to comparative analysis with those grown 
in the natural way—so that it may be decided whether any chemical dif- 
ference exists between the two. 

You may remember that Mr. Morse tried some of his first electro-tele- 

phic experiments under the auspices of the Institute. ‘Those wonderful 
fret experiments are now about to find their growth like galvanic growth— 
spread over the Union. 
I am truly yours, 
H. MEIGS, Secretary of the Farmers’ Club, 
of the American Institute. 
Hon. James Tattmance, President of the American Institute. 





Feline.—The following deserves comment, but, without saying half as 
much as it deserves, let us ask what organic conditions in the cat gave this 
premonition of her death? her provision for her young being accounted 
for by her possessing philoprogenitiveness. 

Extraordinary Sagacity of a Cat—We have the following essence 
from an unquestionable source, and assure our readers that the statement 
may be relied on :-— 

A gentleman of this city had two cats upon his premises, related by the | 
ties of mother and daughter—both of which were blessed with a litter of 
kittens at about the same time. Not many days after, the two mothers 
were observed sitting together in the shed, and intently eying each other, 
as if holding a consultation. After the lapse of sevefal minutes thus spent, 
the younger cat returned to her kitten, one only ara lived, and brought 
it towards the older cat, which still kept her place. This kitten she placed ) 
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directly before her mother, and then sat down not far from it. The two 
parents looked again at each other for some time, when the older retreated, 
leaving the kitten where the other had placed it. 
I The mother again took up her mewing oflspring, and once more ap- 
iT J proached her recusant companion, when the same ceremony was repeated 
Ui with similar effect. This occurred several times, when the older cat, as if 
influenced by the mute appeal of the mother, took up the strange kitten 
thus forced upon her charity, conveyed it to the spot where her darlings 
were reser and, to all appearance, adopted it as her own. 

The younger cat, having thus seen the object of her solicitude provided 
for, retired slowly to her straw, where she was soon after taken with a fit, 
and almost immediately died. We leave it for naturalists to explain whether, 
what we call instinct, inthe lower order of animals, does not occasionally 
approach very near to what is termed reason among the human species. 

[New Haven Courier. 
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Ancestry of Joe Smith, the Mormon Prophet.—Genealogical facts, con- 
cerning every than at all remarkable, whether for good or bad, are both 
interesting and valuable. The following is worthy of record, on two ac- 
counts ; the first, as showing that Joe Smith was descended from a lon 
lived ancestry—a fact shown in the last volume, to obtain in regard to ali 
men at all distinguished; and the other, as throwing some light on his 
early associations and mode of education, mainly in a tavern. 


Joe Smith’s Mother—Mrs. Joseph Smith, senior, mother of Joe, was 
born in Montague, Mass, is 93 years old, and her maiden name was Lucy 
Mack. Her father kept for several years the tavern in Montague, known 
afterwards as the “Gunn tavern,” and afterwards kept public house in 
Keene, N. H. She also for a time before her marriage lived with a rela- 
tion in South Hadley. 
Though the Editor never examined the head of Joe Smith, he has mi- 
nutely examined, and will sometime lay before his readers, the develop- 
i ments, phrenological and physiological, of Hiram Smith, which unques- 
‘ tionably were strongly allied tc those of Joe, except less strongly marked 





Farming is one of the most healthy and delightful occupations in the 
world If any of the readers of the Journal should chance to “ The 
Bird’s Nest,” they would find the editor planting, or hoeing, or Fontes and 
carting stones, or budding, (inoculating,) fruit trees, or something similar 
except when employed in editing the Journal, or delivering an occasional 
Lecture. From the little experience he has thus far had, he entertains the 
highest hopes of greatly improving his health, and thereby fitting him to 
redouble his labors in the great field of science and humanity to which he 
has dedicated his life. He has found great pleasure in inoculating fruit 
trees, in hopes of ultimately succeeding in securing a variety of excellent 
fruit ; though the best time to bud is tbe new of the moon in July or August, 
because of the freedom with which the sap flows at these periods. Still, he 
finds most of those thus far done, have taken. Farmers pay too little atten- 
tion to procuring good fruit, which, excepting the trifling labor of inoculat- 
ing or grafting, is as gasily raised as poor. Of one thing the Editor feels 
perfectly certain, namely, that a knowledge of Phrenology and etism 
wiil greatly aid the farmer: the former, as applicable, by means of heredit- 
ary descent, to improve his stock, and the latter to promote vegetation. 
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